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I it John Runyan had dropped theology and! had stud' 
ird Lewis Carroll 1 s Advtntmrct ef Alter in Hinder 
Land he might have written such a book w George 
MacDonald's Pk antastct [PhrtnlaHtt; a Farr it Ra- 
matter, for Mtn and Wumrn: Loring, Boston). 
MacDonald's artUtic standard of execution is not 
equal to hLs conception; if it were* it would be in 
his power to produce works such as the world has 
seldom sceru To the conception he brings rare poetic 
fancy \ large-hearted, wholesome, out-door, every-day 
charity ; tender, Hibtilc, Spiritual insight ; marvelous 
knowledge of the workings of human hearts, and in¬ 
exhaustible love of nature. But to the execution he 
brings a hand which is often either impatient or eare- 
do not know which—we suspect it is careless 
ness rather than impatience, for impatience seems in¬ 


compatible with such tenderness as he shows: hut only 
impatience, cardrsness, or lack of culture, can ac¬ 
count for h» so often failing in finish, in artistic shape. 
To one who has learned to love and comprehend his 
real greatness,—for that he is one of the great writer* 
of the day there can be no question,—this failure is a 
frequent distress, and an increasing surprise. So many 
exquisite pictures *re marred by one uncouth wood, 
□ne awkward phrase, that at last one grows sure 
under the annoyance, as One does under the inexplicable 
persistence of some intimate friend in a disagreeable 
personal habit But as, in even that case, grace and 
beauty and lovableness of character can finally make 
us forget the clumsy trick into which the flesh has 
fallen, so finally, in reading and loving George Mac¬ 
Donald, one comes to forget that it is often in a 
clumsy sentence that he sets his wise and tender sayings. 
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Fhantastes is indeed A “ faerie romance/ 1 ' Adding 
to the license of the romsnw, the Ufflhl M S(*f* of : 
the fairy story, ft takes uS on, wt know not, tmi Wt 
wonder not, where, until the whole is as real to us 
as if we had dreamed it m our own beds, The 
fancies are not simply fancies, however. There is 
underlying ail the subtlest sugEcsilon of allegory; 
so subtle that it can never weary, so subtle in fact 
that there would probably be m many interpretations 
as readers. Perhaps the most exquisite tiling tn the 
story is the conception of the flower-fairies, as de¬ 
scribed in the first two chapters- the flower being a 
son of outer body to the fairy which it can put on or 
off as it likes. “ Whether all the flowers have 
fairies, TJ he says, 11 I cannot determine, any more 
than 1 can he sure whether all men and women have 
Sauls; 33 and, 44 Especially do I desire that they should 
see the fairy of the daisy,—s little, chubby, round- 
eyed child with such innocent trust in hi* look* Even 
the most mischievous of the fairies would not tease 
him, although he did not belong to their set at all, but 
was quite m little country bumpkin- He wandered 
about alone, and looked at everything with bis hands 
in ilia little pockets, and a white nightcap on,-—the 
darling. He was not so beautiful as many other wild 
flowers I saw afterwards* but so dear and loving in his 
looks, and little confident ways." The story of 
* + Casmo Von Wehrstahl’* is perhaps an irrelevant 
episode in the narrative, The device of making it 
part of a book read by Anodes in fairy land* does not 
quite covet its introduction ; but the story itself is 
as weird and uncanny in its atmosphere, and as per¬ 
fect. in execution, as any of Zschokkc's- It is perhaps, 
in its way, one of the most artistic things which Mac¬ 
Donald has done. In fact the whole 41 faerie ro¬ 
mance 7 ' ilself is oti a higher plane, artistically, than 
any other story of his which we know. It is not, 
of course, a book of Such Worth as A Ire F&rbrt^ or 
Rabert Fslrwrer; but it is a purely poetical con¬ 
ception, and in parts most exquisitely worked out. 

There seem to be so many pilgrims in ore, nmt such 
a shifting succession of shrines, in The Pilgrim and ike 
Skrim {or Passages from the Life and Correspondence 
of Herbert AinslLe, B. A- ; London.; Chapman A" Hall ; 
New York : G. I 3 . Putnam & Sons), that reading the 
book reminds one of trying to look into a kaleidoscope 
which sotne-body else holds and always turns just before 
the figure is distinctly seen* A young English theo- 
logue, seized with misgivings as to the truth of the 
Church of England doctrines—setting sad for Califor¬ 
nia to avoid taking orders—roughing it ill the " mines” 
of the Sierra Nevada and of Australia,—with a Her¬ 
man Melville episode between of love-making in the 
Navigator's Islands—bringing up at last as a justice of 
the peace in Sydney, and marrying on Australian heiress 
who had such a ,L redundancy of nature that all the 
books of the poets seemed to be written upon her," 
"with the addition that she seems also capable of 
having written the jxtetus herself; 3 '—ail this would 
seem a tolerably fair stock of material for five 


hundred small pages, without any great help from 
theology and metaphysics. But when we add tbit 
there is no vexed question in either of those domains 
with which this met amorphic pilgrim is not grap¬ 
pling during his journey, it is plain that it cannot k 
easy to adjust one's self to the gait necemuy to im 
pace with him, The difficulty is also much enhanced 
by the constant change of person and tense in the hsj- 
rfl-ttve, » that we make abrupt transition front the 
modest autobiographical to tilt minute historical, tbffl 
to the it til more confiding journalistic* and all by turns, 
and no one long. For these reasons the book SCCtus 
to he artistically bad, in Spite of much brilliancy of 
thought and really acute analytic treatment of the pin- 
tlsng problems of religions belief. 

The History of Greece, by Professor Ernst Curtins 
of the University of Gottingen (diaries Scribner & 
Co. b is the crowning work of A long and Laborious Life 
devoted almost entirely to Grecian antiquity and its 
kindred studies. The learned author made several 
scientific journeys through the country whose story he 
now (ells*, and before publishing the present volumes 
he gave to the world a number of valuable works oo 
the architect ural remains, I he inscriptions, the legend-, 
and the history of the Hellenic people. Thews were 
rather for the student than the general reader. Tn the 
present work he has attempted to summarize, in itOfl' 
netted and readable narrative, the results of many yean 
of research, incorporating the discoveries of modem 
scholarship, without encumbering the puge with elab¬ 
orate discussions and superfluous references. In roni- 
pass, his history is similar to Mommsen's Ifntory if 
Rome; but it is rather more popular in its aims thin 
that excelled work; equal in weight as an nuthoriiv, 
but more attractive to those who read for Ibe ini crest 
of the narrative rather than with the purpose of fol¬ 
lowing the historian Step by step in his researches 
Yet Professor Curt iui is a philosophical writer. He 
is not satisfied with rehearsing salient facts and inci¬ 
dents; he pushes generalization to its furtliest legith 
mate limits, and traces bock to their source the close 
which rendered Greece great and glorious, and gart 
her such an extraordinary influence upon the wbuk 
civilized world. His Style is graphic am I animated, 
and the translation, by I^rof. Ward, of Manchr^fr, 
retains much of the elegance and freedom of the origi¬ 
nal The first volume, which has just appeared, a «■ 
voted to the natural features of the country, the pre- 
historic age, the migrations of the tribes the liii- 
tovy of Peloponnesus* Attica, and the Hellenes beyond 
the Archipelago, down to the time of the Person 
wars* F our volumes will probably com plete the wort. 
Prof. Ctirtius* it may be interesting to know, ™ tte 
tutor of the present Crown Prince of Prussia. 

In the prosecution of bis excellent plan of giving to 
the world occasionally a few fragmentary literary and 
scientific essays in the intervals of more serious labor, 
Prof. Max Muller has puldirhcdi a third volume of 
Chips from a German Worhshep {Cliorle Strilmi* 
& Co.), consisting of critical and biographical papers 
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of a somewhat lighter and more popular character 
than the contents of the first Anil second volume*. 
They comprise some entertaining studies of dd Ger¬ 
man literature, essays on Schiller, Bacon, Bunsen, and 
the Sieur de jninville, some curious antiquarian and 
philological inquiries, and one or two miscellaneous 
pieces \ and at the cud of the book are given a great 
many letters from Bunsen to the author, which have 
never before been published, It will be seen, there¬ 
fore, that the table of contents is agreeably diversified, 
and likely to attract a great variety of readers. Of 
the style of the book it is unnecessary to say much. 
Midler** reputation as an interesting writer is almost 
as general as his fame for scholarship. It is not enough 
to say that he uses the Ehglish language like a native; 
be has a rare faculty of making the darkest matters 
clear and the driest subjects interesting; he writes 
with singular force and directness* and with a literary 
dexterity which almost any author might envy. 

The fourth and concluding port of William Morris 1 ! 
Earthly Paradise has been issued from the press of 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, and the work is now com¬ 
plete* Considered as a single connected composition., 
it is the longest poem in the English Language; but 
while a certain unity of design runs through the whole, 
the rhymed stories maybe read separately, without any 
diminution of their interest. The part just published 
embraces the six stories from classical, mediaeval, and 
Scandinavian lore, that are Supposed to be told in the 
months of winter. The finest of them is " The Fostering 
of A slang,” a nurse-tale of weird attractiveness* which 
is narrated with singular pathos and effect, But all 
Stir, like the previous stories of The Earthly Paradise, 
are full of sensuous beauty* and are purpled over with 
a rich poetic glory that cheats the charmed reader into 
forget fulness of faults* Faults there are of construc¬ 
tion* frequent false rhymes, and lines that would be 
bald prose but for the "idem ionans ,f of the end of 
the couplet* inversions of style and discords in the mu¬ 
sic; but these are as nothing in the +f linked sweetness 
long drawn out H of thirty thousand lines of exquisite 
description* The general melody is so delicious* the 
theme goes on so smoothly* the soft vision imparts 
such pleasure to the raptured sense* that we are content 
to enjoy without caring to analyze our feelings that 
we may ascertain the secret of the enjoyment. But we 
cannot help giving expression to the very painful regret 
inspired by all t he poems Mr. Moms has giver us* that 
they breat he a spirit of undeniable skepticism, *" The idle 
singer of an empty day," as he styles himself, he writes 
too evidently from a conviction that there ii nothing 
beyond the grave ; and the rases that bloom so sweet ly 
in his Earthly Paradise, seem* irr this regard, like the 
flowers with which the dying Mirabeau wished to be 
crowned as he entered upon what he affected to believe 
“an eternal sleep." Everywhere in the volume* in 
the Icelandic legend^ in the medbeval myths* in the 
Grecian fables* the pagan idea interposes that death is 
the end of all things, and the whole meaning of the 
poet resolves itself into a dithyrambtc utterance of 


earpe diem —let US make the most of earthly jtiyS, for 
there art none other. This consideration induces the 
belief that the poems of M r, Morris* beautifully wrought 
as they are, cannot long retain a hold upon the human 
heart They lack t he vitalizing principle of faith, and, 
despite the fascination of their fluent rhymes* will 
probably fail of lasting fame. 

From the same press with the volumes of William 
Morris comes The Monitions of the Unseen, and 
Poems of Love and Childhood, the latest offering of 
Jean IngeJow to her admirers. The work will excite, 
we think* a general feeling of disappointment, as indi¬ 
cating no advance upon her previous efforts in song. 
There Ls a great deal of tenderness in these recollections 
of early life, but the sadness that pervades them be¬ 
comes a monotone. In the longer poem with which 
the book opens, the teaching is set forth in charming 
cadences and with befitting dignity of expression ; the 
lyrics* upon which more careful workmanship has been 
expended* have a finish that seems to have been pur- 
chased, in some instances* at a loss of strength, and 
there is an excess of repose in them—of dreamful quiet, 
of folding of the hands to sleep, as if they had been 
inspired of poppy rather thaq of Hippocrenc, But if 
they suggest no elevation nf her wonderful powers* they 
are such poems as no other woman in England than 
Jean Ingdow might have written, and wt recognize in 
her here, as in her previous volumes, a poet always 
tender and true* whose writir^ji ate calculated, to make 
us better and purer, to enlarge our sympathies and 
exalt our aims. 

A journal of the philosophy of speculation* as 
f+ speculation " is commonly understood, devoted to 
an elucidation of the mysteries of Erie and kindred 
topics* might with some safety be predicted a pros* 
peroLis life. It would seem to have a ** field*” ns the 
saying is* Bui a journal of speculative philosophy I 
Why, who cares for such things m this country ? What 
attraction could it posaest for busy Americans ? Those 
who do not think (and there are a few such) would not 
want it; while most of those who think they do think, 
would most likely imagine that sort of philosophy to 
bear about the tame relation to hard sense as stock- 
gambling bears to legitimate business, and shun it ac¬ 
cordingly., Yet just such an anomaly exists* and* let us 
hope, prospers* It is an able, and* for th* English 
language* unique publication. May it live long, if for 
no other reason than to give certain nf our spiritual 
guardians a chance to read a little of the German phi¬ 
losophy they are ignorantly conscientious in denotm* 
dug. The volume before US (foftrftai of Speculative 
Philosophy, Vel* IIL St* Tools: Wm. T. Harris, 
Editor) is devoted chiefly to the systems of Fichte and 
Hegel 

KKUUJCG* 

WHH.F mane is depressed in New York, it is 
some satisfaction to know that our best artists are 
not altogether silent* but* like missions ria of culture* 
are carrying the song and the symphony in triumph 
through the provinces. Three unusually good com- 
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panics have been ill ihc season employed, to their 
own profit and the pleasure of the public, tit making 
ttie grand musical tour of the United States. Theodore 
Thomas has taken his splendid orchestra to ail the 
principal cities ; Nilsson has captivated the Great West \ 
and Mias Kellogg, with a nice little party of arlists, 
has been cheered from Canada to Carolina, It is 
always pleasant to bear of the prosperity of Miss 
Kellogg ; first, because she is our countrywoman, and 
secondly, because she has reached her present eminence 
by sheer hard work and Yankee pluck. The genilll of 
song came to her, not as a good fairy smoothing away 
difficulties and filling life with pleasures and sunshine. 
Init as a stern mistress, exacting severe labor and liberal 
of sharp rebukes. The young girl's first attempt was 
a failure; her second was little bctler; the result of 
her third would have discouraged any singer not freely 
endowed with enthu^a-im and courage* Good judges, 
indeed, were prompt to appreciate the purity and 
sweetness of her voice, and to predict for her a bright 
futu re; but the majority of Academy audiences arc not 
good judges, and Miss Kellogg was never fairly valued 
by the public until she was seen as the Margktrit* of 
Gounod's ** Faust.” There was A delicate grace, a 
poetic feeling, a sweet, appropriate simplicity in that 
personation, which fairly enchanted as all That was 
seven years ago, Since then many good singers and 
some few great ones have passed across our stage, but 
Miss Kellogg still remains out favorite Mnrgkirita^ 
the accepted stand ard. by which we measure all other 
representatives of this dearest of Jyrtc heroine* 
It ls nut only that in form, and face, and action, and 
intellectn*l comprehension of the character, she fulfilled 
our ideal,, but there was an indescribable quality in her 
voice that accorded perfectly with the deep, mysterious 
tenderness of the poem and the dreamy spirit of the 
tnusie. There is nationality in voice* The French 
Is elegant, weak, unsubstantial, over-refined ; the 
German, strong and hard; the Italian, rich, sensuous 
and puKsitmate. The American has more of the bird- 
like quality v more (rarity and freshness than any of 
these. It is equal to any in flexibility; it rather sur¬ 
passes the Italian in sweetness though it lacks both 
richness and strength. It U the voice in which 
youth should carol its joys and maiden modesty 
ring its love; not the voice of tragedy, of spiritual 
exaltation, or of fiery passion* Adelina. Patti is 
not rightly an American, but she ha? an Amer¬ 
ican voice, warmed with a little Holism heat. Parrpa 
combines some of the best qualities of three sorts of 
voice-— American purity, Italian fire* and German 
force. Nilsson's organ is entirely phenomenal. It Is 
like an American voice greatly strengthened, but 
chilled and rarefied. The best example we have ever 
bad of the pore American soprano—clear, fresh, true, 
and sympathetic, is found in Misl Kellogg- We feel 
tli.it It must have been in just such tones that Goethe's 
Gretchfst sang simple ballads at her spinning-wheel, 
and whispered her love at the garden window, and 
prayed GoTs pardon in the prison-cell. 


Our young countrywoman has not only been liborilv 
favored by Nature,, but she has been i ctinsriatMo 
student of Art ; and if she rmely attempts thoy? bril¬ 
liant feats of vocalization in which musical jugglers ef 
the school of Carlotta Patti delight, she has at anymie 
learned [□ make the best and most pleading of her 
voice; she has no vices of style, she is Always cor¬ 
rect, and she never rings, a false note. The danger 
against which the now ought to guard is an excess of 
courage. When she went to London she challenged 
comparison with Nilsson’s MatghtrMa, and (ifwcnui 
judge from the specimens of that part which Xilvwa 
hps given in concerts) hex boldness was amply jnsli- 
fled. While Nilsson was in the flush of her success b 
New York, MUs Kellogg gave a concert at ilie Aca¬ 
demy of Marie, ringing Nilsson's Songs, and again 
winning a triumph. She attempted the grand r&le of 
Ltenera in the ^Trovatore," and if her success wn 
not complete, It at any rate exceeded the expectation 
of her friend* Her Latest essay was in the oratorio. Sh 
sings in the “ Messiah," with sweetness, simplicity, and 
feeling; but the broad style, I he grand dcclaJinatUift, 
the sustained power and spiritual dignity which arc de¬ 
manded of Handel's true interpreter— these ale lK.it 
hex5, and her most ardent admirers must have felt ttm 
in striving to supply their place with graceful and con* 
scientioiis vocalism, she was attempting a task for which 
Nature had not fitted her. And yet we are glad lh.it 
she his made this venture, and shall be glad CO see fed 
repeat it. The inevitable Imperfections of the per¬ 
formance dp not blind us to its very decided merits, 
Mi« Kellogg cannot make us forget Forepa, but in 
this style of art she certainly surpasses Nilsson, 

THE WATER-C01X>1 EXHIBITION 
The Water-Color Exhibition, at the National Acad¬ 
emy of Design, while in some of its details it is belli 
interesting and satisfactory, as a whole disappoints 
the expectations we had formed in regard to the de¬ 
velopment and popularity of a branch of Art which, for 
many reasons, we desire to set widely cultivated m-1 
appreciated. Compared with previous exhibit ions* this 
is only of average merit; there is no marked incrcaw 
in the number of artists, nor, in but few cases, any re■ 
markable progress- os to individual skill and TOHf- 
Still we must remember how very lately the experi¬ 
ment commenced ; hnw long it wa= before the wata- 
color arc jits Attained their due rank in public estima¬ 
tion in England, and we must note: the signs of pmnvi* 
here apparent. While Caiman holds his own in etc 
rendering of his favorite Spanish subject^ William 
Hart and A. F. Bellow? have made decided progrt^. 
We are not surprised to learn that several of the 1^' 
ter's pictur es have been sold rincc the exhibition opened - 
there is a fresh, free feeling for nature in them fhd 
is very charming And very true t the Study of the iL OlJ 
Mill it Shagfund' 1 is full of this genuine and genu! 
character. “ Feeding the Pets/' by Darley, a (aim- 
yard scene drawn vigorous! y and faithfully from naturt. 
We are glad to meet our aid friend George HmWi 
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who, ft quarter of a century ago, was famous for his 
Americas sketches : his manner now items hard and 
formal, but It is correct and careful. William Ma- 
gnlh lias made ft decided advance; there are very 
clever traits in his " Out nf the Gloom 1 ' and “Remade* 
(TAmour." We are pleased that Falconer continues 
to give us faithful representations of our memorable 
buildings; his picture of the shop where Fulton served 
bis apprenticeship is a quaint and pleasing relic, j. 
Henry Hill and Charlotte PemmE, Mary Duffirld 
and Harry Fean, exhibit some good things. J. Sim- 
jnoms has two vivid and well-defined female hearts. 
The "Christening Party*™ by Bellows, two or three 
]ft[idsci]>es by Geo, 1L Smillir, and a view of I.ake 
George, by William Hart, are very good. T, C. 
Far rer has several characteristic pictures ; Mrs. Carson 
paints flowers with much grace and skill,—a crucifix 
entwined with passion-flowers from her hand js beautiful; 
Komako gives us some excellent Italian subjects, and 
Rivoire clusters uf delicate wild flowers, Mr. Blodgett 
has sent two remarkable French specimens of animal 
pointing. Of the two hundred and seventy-three 
water-color pictures there are a score or two of choice 

and charming works, 

AMERICAN GLACIERS, 

Stay-at-home travelers have hitherto had one disad¬ 
vantage compared with those who cross the ocean, in 
their search fur the grand or strange lu Nature; They 
could find m nur own country every variety of scenery 
that exist s in Europe,—rivers, lakes, mountains, skies, 
worthy of Italy or Switnerlftiid,^<verything but gla¬ 
ciers. They have found here new sensations for the 
blast European traveler,—cataracts beyond compare* 
geysers scarcely equaled in Iceland, marvelous Yo- 
Senfitc gorges, and great Sequoia forests that have 
somehow escaped the catastrophes that separate us 
from the Tertiary Period, and in which* no doubt, 
have sported mastodons and all their kindred ; all 
these, but no glaciers, unless they be in the unexplored 
regions of Alaska The ranges near the Pacific coast 
seem high enough for them, but Professor Whitney 
has lamented their entire absence. The Sierra Neva¬ 
daS show truces everywhere qf glaciers so recent that 
they appear to have been melted aw ay only lost season ; 
but all that remains of them h here and there a little 
rudimentary' mass of ice, or fields of perpetual 
snow, which are remarkable for depth and. area, but 
not sufficient ly extended to start a glacier movement. 
The heights of Colorado Ore leas snowy than the NV 
viudas, and the ttfvt miH are less; and the Wind 
River, Wahsatch, and Uintah ranges* though passes- 
ing a very great extent of lofty peaks, are even less 
snowy than the Laramie range of Colorado. But 
Clarence King, connected with Major-General Hum¬ 
phrey's U S. Geological Exploration of the apth 
Parallel, has been fortunate enough to find thrice fine 
glaciers on the northern side of Mount Shasta, the 
famous volcano of Northern California. As the ascent 
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bad previously been made always from the southern 
side, they had escaped obitrvution. One of these 
glaciers is about five miles long and half as wide. 

They art broken by " cascades," 1 and show all the 

characteristic features, even to the Streams af water 
flowing from them, milky with suspended sediment* 
and promising to the future faculty of I he Slate a fine 
field of investigation on the peculiar diseases that fol¬ 
low from drinking such water. The United States can 
depend on its centers of goitre and cretinism* a well 
as of glacial movement. Also on Ml Tachoma* or 
Rainier* as it is generally colled* ft still larger system 
of glaciers has been discovered, with their tributary 
glacial streams. The main White River glacier pours 
straight down from the rim of the crater, and U ten 
miles long and reaches a width of five miles, and is 
probably some thousands of feet thick. It has also 
been just discovered that M L Hood, af the Cascade 
Range of Oregon, boasts three other glaciers with ice 
CftveS, crevasses, and torrents, terminal and lateral 
moraines, quite worthy of the Swiss Alps* and adding 
to ordinary glacial attractions the further attraction of 
voleank craters, 

president hccosh's lectures. 

Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton College, is at 
present delivering ift New York a course of LecUtTM to 
the Times on Natural Theology and the Evidences 
sf the Christian Religion, They are on the Ely 
Foundation, and! are addressed to the Students of the 
Union Theological Seminary ; but they are thrown open 
to the public, which is attending on them in large 
numbers They ore directed against the prevailing 
errors of the day* and have a special reference, at least 
the earlier portion of them, to the speculations of 
Professor Huxley* professor Tyndal, and Mr. Her¬ 
bert Spencer, and will go on to dilCIW Positivism, 
MaterialUm r and lhe historical questions raised by M. 
Renan. The lectures consist of three series. First 
Scries —The Relation of Physical Science to Religion, 
in which it is shown that the Argument from Design is 
not done away by modern science, and such subjects as 
the Conservaiion af Physical Force, Star Dust, Proto¬ 
plasm , And t he Origin of Species are discussed, whi le it is 
shown that there is a plan in the structure and the 
history qf the world* and this in entire conformity With 
revealed truth. Second Scries —The Relation of M fil¬ 
ial Philosophy to Religion, in which it is shown that 
mind exists anil can rise to the knowledge of God, and 
the mental principles, involved in the theistic argument 
ire unfolded; while there is an examination of the 
theories of Nescience and Relativity of Positivism 
and Material ism* Third Series —The Relation of 
History to Religion* in which M. Renan's Theories arc 
criticised* and (he arguments derived from (he Life and 
character of Jesus and the progress of the early church 
ore explained and defended. Until the publication of 
the lectures in book form, extended criticism would he 
premature* owing to the unsatisfactory character of 
the reports which have appeared in the- dally papers, 



